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fruits less familiar to us: the Japanese medlar, of a liright yel-
low, acid, and very refreshing, with four big brown seeds, re-
sembling the kaki of Japan; another (the name of which I do
not recall) very much like the mango of India, in consistence
mpre like a thick mass of very hard cream than anything else I
can think of, and with very delicate flavor, the exterior symmet-
rically ornamented with fish-scale design like the pineapple.

The papyrus, so well known as the plant with which the
ancient Egyptians made a tissue resembling paper, and upon
which they wrote, grows in these patios in the basins of the
fountains. The long,' straight stem is three-sided like a bay-
onet, and can be split into fine fibres and woven.

There are a few comparatively wealthy Arab families who*
live in this quarter, and the women are pleased to receive
European ladies, and occasionally make appointments to re-
turn their calls, but with the" understanding that the gentle-
men of the house must keep themselves well out of the way,
so that they may unveil themselves and take tea comfortably
with the hostess.

During my first visit to Algiers, I remember seeing a kind
of conveyance which I have never noticed since. It was like a
carry-all covered with a cage formed of close lattice-work, in
which sat half a dozen young women, the well-guarded wives of
some jealous lord, who only allowed them the privilege of a
pleasure-drive under those conditions of privacy. The only
similar contrivances that I know of are the small boats at
Cairo with housings over them, used for conveying across the
Nile the inmates of a harem on the Island of Rhoda.

In the thorough cleaning and scraping of one of the
finest villas of Mustapha, a stone embedded a little below the
surface of the wall, near the ceiling, and bearing an inscrip-
tion in English, was discovered; it bore the name of an